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towns. Too much of the ability of the
school was devoted to select congregations
in proprietary chapels, and the study of
" unfulfilled prophecy " consumed time that
might have been more profitably spent.

In the externals of religion the Evangelicals
made no change. We are apt to judge the
century too harshly* for its demerits in such
matters as architecture, but our country
only exemplified in a more moderate degree
than some others a phase through which all
Europe was passing. Against ugliness in
this respect we may set the development of
church music, in which England fully shared,
and also the interest in church bells. The
eighteenth century was the great era of bell-
founding, and in it the art of change-ringing
was brought to perfection. A further evi-
dence of care for the churches was the frequent
gift of good copies of famous pictures, and of
originals that were at least respectable, to
adorn the altar ; too many of these have
been unworthily displaced in favour of clumsy
imitations of mediaeval work in wood or
stone.

The abuses of plurality and the like must
also, in equity, be judged by comparison
with endowed churches elsewhere. They were
symptomatic of the age. England was re-